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Team Safety adds Sober Grad 
evenis to schedule 


V. Mathews holds photos of her sons, both killed by drunk drivers in separate incidents. 


am Safety, an organization of Oregon-based 
motor sports teams, added the job of coordinating 
Marion County Sober Grad presentations to high 
school seniors this spring to give teens a sobering 
message about drunk driving. 

The Sober Grad events were coordinated by Oregon 
State Police in the past, but tight funding prevented 
them from handling the work this year. Rather than have 
the events curtailed, Team Safety members volunteered 
to take over. State Police staff members continue to 
participate in the school assemblies along with represen- 
tatives from ODOT and Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving, said Rich Bailey, Team Safety coordinator. 

Each assembly consists of a slide show and speakers 
from law enforcement and public safety agencies, a 
mortuary and Team Safety. Speakers tell about their 
professional involvement and personal reactions to 
teen traffic crashes involving alcohol. In addition, V. 
Mathews of Milwaukie tells students the tragic story of 
her two teenage sons who were killed by two different 
drunk drivers. (See related story on this page.) 

Following assemblies, students view emergency 
- vehicles and race cars and talk with their drivers. 

“We concentrate our efforts in the spring to get 
students to think about the consequences of drinking 
and driving associated with graduation and summer 
parties,” Bailey said. 


Inside... 


Director Crunican explains 


budget issues. 


Drivers under the age of 19 are involved in fatal and 
injury crashes at nearly twice the rate of the population 
as a whole, he noted. 

Team Safety members participated in about 15 
events during April and May, primarily in the 
Willamette Valley, but travel as far east as Elgin. Last 
year, members made more than 30 appearances at 
schools and community events around Oregon. 

“Some people think it’s odd that people who race 
cars would be talking about safety,” Bailey said. “They 
don’t know how important safety is to racers — we 
take it very seriously. We wear $800 fire suits and 
protective helmets, and we have many safety features in 
our cars that aren't available in passenger cars. 

“Besides that, sometimes we can connect with the 
very people who most need a safety message — young 
people and high risk drivers — better than authority 
figures such as police officers or teachers,” Bailey 
added. 

Team Safety consists of more than 35 Oregon-based 
motor sports teams and several race tracks donating 
time and resources to educate young drivers on traffic 
safety issues. They are affiliated with the Transporta- 
tion Safety Division of ODOT. 

For more information, contact Rich Bailey at 503/ 
986-3708. (Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator 503/986-4180.) W 


Who will take over as 
Adopt-a-Highway volunteers? 


Oregon Department of Transportation 
Web site: www.odot.state.or.us 


Milwaukie mother’s 
tragedies touch teens 


woman who lost two teenage sons in 

separate incidents 14 years apart adds 
an emotional message to Team Safety Sober 
Grad events. 

V. Mathews shows slides to high school 
students illustrating the lives of the two sons 
killed by drunk drivers. One was killed changing 
a tire on the roadside in 1969. The other was 
struck in 1983 while running in the grassy area 
next to a highway near his home. 

Three years after the death of her youngest 
of nine children, which left her living alone, “I 
just had to do something to stop drunk 
driving,” she said. She called Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving and started serving on a victim 
impact panel. MADD involvement later led to 
speaking engagements even though “it hurts 
every time I talk about my boys — I see their 
deaths all over again.” 

Mathews has become well known in the 
state as an effective speaker. She’s addressed 
not only school groups and driver education 
classes, but civic organizations, businesses and 
colleges. 

“[ve talked to workers at a sawmill and 
spoke from a flatbed truck at an event in 
Lebanon,’ she said. 

Images she shows students include pictures 
of the boys as youngsters, prom photos and the 
two boys’ graves. 

“T think my message reaches high school 
students because I’m talking to teens about the 
deaths of teenagers,” she said. “I tell them to go 
home and tell their parents they love them and 
thank them for what they ve done for them 
because the same thing could happen to these 
kids or their parents that happened to my 
sons.” 

“Many kids cry —I get lots of hugs from the 
kids after I talk and many tell me they will never 
drink or will never drink and drive,” she said. 

“T know they wor’t all keep this promise, 
but even if just a few remember my story and 
don’t drink and drive, I may have saved some 
lives,” she added. . 

Despite speaking on the topic for more than 
14 years, the grandmother of 13 has kept her 
enthusiasm for the work. 

“If you know of someone who needs a 
speaker, let me know,” she said. “Pll speak 
wherever they will have me,” she concluded. 
(Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4180.) VW 


Oregon T2 Center serves local 
agenices statewide. 


[Director 


Grace Crunican, Director 


have sent a couple email notes to you to 

help paint the picture about the Statewide 
Transportation Improvement Program and 
budget discussions we are having with the 
Oregon Transportation Commission. It is still 
too early to react to these discussions because 
no decisions have been made, but I wanted to 
take this opportunity to share with you where 
things stand to date. 


Background 

Earlier in the year, we adjusted our budget to 
fit revenue. These adjustments lowered our 
Current Service Level (CSL), which I proposed to 
the commission to be the ongoing ODOT budget 
levels for the foreseeable future. 

This means that ODOT divisions will be 
capped at these lower budget levels despite 
growth in business activity and inflation. 


Update on budget discussions 


For example, Motor Carrier’s biennial budget 
was reduced from $41 million to $38 million. 
Each year, MCTD will have to make additional 
productivity gains or cuts to accommodate 
inflation and growth, just to stay at the reduced 
current funding level. DMV is another example. 
Its biennial budget dropped from $126 million to 
$116 million. DMV will have to increase produc- 
tivity or cut spending even further to cover 
inflation and growing demands of customers just 
to stay at the $116 million level. 


Current situation and options 

The total budget and the STIP are now before 
the OTC for its consideration. Now, the commis- 
sion must decide how much money to put into 
the different ODOT programs and in the STIP: 
safety, modernization, preservation, bridge, etc. 
Based on the Oregon Highway Plan, the Oregon 
Transportation Commission has restated our top 
highway priorities to be safety, bridges and 
preservation of state highways. 

To maintain pavement condition at 78 percent 
fair or better, and current bridge value of 86.8 
percent, the STIP must see funding levels of $20 
million per year for safety projects, $136 million 
per year for pavement projects and $93 million 
per year for bridge projects. These pavement and 
bridge levels would require an additional $141 
million for 2002 and 2003 above what was 
programmed for the STIP. 

Based on the amount of revenue we think is 
going to come in, we can’t reach the necessary 
level of STIP spending to keep highways and 
bridges from declining further, unless we hold the 
CSL flat and take money from other programs 
and add it to the STIP. 


ODOT unit jump starts Oregon 


hen transportation planners in the 

Portland area needed to quickly 
determine the feasibility of several options for 
dealing with traffic growth on Oregon 217, 
they turned to the department's Preliminary 
Design Unit rather than consultants. 

Traffic volumes increasing nearly 20 
percent in the last decade and peak hour 
travel reaching 88 percent of capacity gener- 
ated the need for the study. Passing through 
high growth communities of Beaverton and 
Tigard, the freeway links U.S. 26 to 
Interstate 5. 

Portland’s Metropolitan Planning Organi- 
zation is preparing a new Regional Transpor- 
tation Plan. Metro staff concluded that the 
Oregon 217 Corridor needed additional 
analysis to determine whether adding 
capacity is feasible before moving the pro- 
posal forward to a more detailed study. 

“Due to the magnitude of the study and a 
short, six-month deadline, we initially 
assumed that only consultants could handle 
the job,” said Fred Eberle, Region 1 senior 
planner. “But after discussions with Prelimi- 
nary Design staff, we decided they could do 
the engineering design work cheaper, faster 
and better — and they did.” Environmental 
Services staff also assisted. 

Eberle estimates ODOT saved approxi- 
mately $175,000 by using ODOT staff instead 
of consultant staff for the design work. 


“The combination of project complexity 
and the tight time line made this very challeng- 
ing,” said Mark Johnson, senior designer. “But 
the project was a good fit with what we do ona 
daily basis — looking at projects in the devel- 
opment stages and doing interchange designs.” 

The Oregon 217 project involves 23 struc- 
tures such as interchanges, large culverts, and 
pedestrian and light-rail overpasses. The 
freeway crosses 11 streams. 

Region 1 wanted to know the physical limits 
for expanding the roadway, needed a cost 
estimate for each option, and requested an 
analysis of the impact to traffic movement in 
the corridor for each solution. They also 
wanted report-sized maps and color aerial 
photos showing the expanded highway design 
and its impacts on surrounding land uses. 

Besides adding lanes, the study looked at the 
feasibility of building either high occupancy 
vehicle lanes or toll lanes. A bill passed by the 
1999 Legislature requires the department to 
determine what portion of highway modern- 
ization project costs can be recovered through 
tolls. 

To speed the process, staff purchased aerial 
photos of the highway and surrounding fea- 
tures. They also acquired geographic informa- 
tion system data from Metro that displays 
location of wetlands, utilities and parks for exact 
points on a map. Next they pulled original 
drawings for Oregon 217 construction. 


The Oregon Transportation Commission will 
be weighing the impacts of possible cuts to each 
division. I have asked each division to explain 
what would happen if we had to make additional 
budget cuts of up to 15 percent to put more 
money into the STIP. That is the discussion that 
has been taking place for the last two OTC 
meetings. Once we put that information together, 
the commission will be receiving input about the 
impacts such cuts would have on other programs 
from ODOT staff, local governments, Area 
Commissions on Transportation and other 
interest groups. That outreach is going on as well. 

I want to emphasize that these are only options 
on paper at this point. No decision has been made 
by anyone, including the commission, the gover- 
nor or the Legislature. 

The commission simply inquired what such 
cuts would do to our programs and activities. We 
have explained to them that such cuts would 
seriously reduce our ability to continue to do our 
jobs as we currently do them. 

The commission heard testimony from 
ODOT staff and some of the external groups I 
mentioned above at its May and June meetings. 
More groups will present their testimony at a 
special commission meeting on June 21, and at 
the July 13 meeting, at which we expect the OTC 
to make final decisions. 

Please be patient as we work through the 
reality of reduced revenues and make important 
decisions about how best to serve the citizens of 
the State of Oregon. There is a long way to go 
before we get to the governor’s signature on a 
legislatively approved 2001-2003 budget. I will do 
my best to keep you properly informed as this 
process moves toward completion in July. VW 


217 study 


Using MicroStation computer-aided drafting 
software, designers superimposed RLIS geo- 
graphic information system data and construc- 
tion drawings onto the aerial photos. From this 
base, designers laid in the various alternatives, 
adding features such as more lanes in each 
direction, new interchange ramps and high 
occupancy vehicle and toll lanes. 

“We wrapped up the project in a matter of 
months,’ Johnson said. “Working with consult- 
ants would have been more expensive and 
required a similar amount of time to complete 
the project. Consultants would have needed to 
obtain much of the information from our files, 
such as the construction drawings, and we 
would have had to continually review their 
work.” 

The Preliminary Design Unit study con- 
cludes that the current four-lane roadway could 
be expanded physically to six lanes and that 
benefits to traffic capacity would justify the cost. 
Based on the findings of the study, Region 1 and 
Metro decided last month to begin work in July 
ona corridor refinement plan to further 
develop the traffic operations of the three 
alternatives. The refinement plan also will 
examine in more detail the financial feasibility 
of tolls to fund a portion of the improvements. 

For more information, contact Mark 
Johnson, 503/986-3564. (Written by Monte 
Turner, communications coordinator 
503/986-4180.) W 


Adopi-a-Highway program 
looks for next wave of volunteers 


dopt-a-Highway programs nationwide, 

accustomed to tackling problems with a 
30-gallon trash bag and a pair of litter grap- 
plers, are facing new challenges as the volun- 
teer program moves into its third decade of 
service. 


Natural attrition is reducing the involvement of 


retired and elderly volunteers, many of whom 
helped lead the program during its formative 
years. To replenish its ranks, Adopt-a-Highway 
groups are now turning to younger generations to 
rejuvenate the program. 

In 1998, Oregon’s Adopt-a-Highway program 
consisted of 681 groups picking up litter on 1,750 
shoulder miles of adopted highway. Last year, 
those figures decreased to 493 groups and 1,437 
shoulder miles. 

“The older groups that are leaving have been 
the backbone of our program,’ said Bernice 
Mathis, Oregon’s Adopt-a-Highway program 
coordinator. “They have shouldered this responsi- 
bility with great pride.” 


Waning interest 

Oregon established its Adopt-a-Highway 
program in June 1991. Interest developed quickly, 
with 53 adoptions during the first six months. By 
the end of 1992, adoptions had risen to more than 
500. However, over the last six years, the number 
of volunteer groups has fluctuated from an annual 
high of nearly 700 to a low of 300. 

“A lot of the groups are comprised of retired 
and elderly residents,’ Mathis said. “We have to get 
younger volunteers out there, people that are 
more able-bodied, and not depend on our retirees 
to keep our roads clean.” 

Despite the recent growth plateau, the evolu- 
tion of the Adopt-a-Highway program is remark- 
able considering its relatively short history, which 
began in 1985 in Tyler, Texas. The Tyler Civitan 
Club was the first-ever Adopt-a-Highway group. 
Today, nearly 90,000 Adopt-a-Highway groups in 

_ 49 states, Puerto Rico, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia and Japan have adopted more than 
213,000 miles of highway around the globe. 

According to District 11 Permit Specialist Rob 
Heyman, Oregon’s first group to adopt a section 
of state highway was the Sky Trails Ranch in 
Lakeview. The group adopted a two-mile stretch 
between Lakeview and Valley Falls on U.S. 395. 
Unlike most groups that joined at the onset of 
Oregon’s program, Sky Trails Ranch remains 
active with its adoption renewed through 2002. 

Linda Levitt, Adopt-a-Highway program 
administrator for the Texas Department of 
Transportation, acknowledged that finding 


Have you ever wondered how long 
it would take for litter to decompose 
without Adopt-a-Highway volunteers 
and youth litter patrols helping to 
maintain Oregon’s beauty? 


Here are a few examples of how long 
it takes litter to decompose: 


Orange and banana peels: up to 2 yrs. 


Cigarette butts: 
Plastic-coated paper: 
Plastic bags: 

Plastic film containers: 

Tin cans: 

Plastic six-pack rings: 
Aluminum cans and tabs: 
Glass bottles: 


5 yrs. 

10 to 20 yrs. 
20 to 30 yrs. 
50 yrs. 


500 yrs. 
1,000 yrs. 


| reasons they sign up,’ Mathis added. “In addition 
Mi to instilling pride in the community, the 
| program reduces ODOT’s litter cleanup 
costs and saves taxpayers money.” 


~ two Adopt-a-Highway groups 
| (Friends of Crater Lake and 

| Klamath Community College), 
Ito 5 yrs. iS agrees that pride in keeping 
| Oregon beautiful is a 


100 yrs. | 


solutions to the attrition problem among retired 
volunteers has been a challenge. 

“Our first group (Tyler Civitan Club) still has 
the same section of highway adopted, but it is 
getting to be a burden for them to take care of it,” 
Levitt said. “These folks were retirees 15 years ago. 

“We certainly need to find a younger work 
force. There are an increasing number of high 
schools that want their kids to be involved in 
volunteering. We want to tap into that,” she added. 


Economy and apathy add to problem 

Mathis also attributes some of Oregon’s current 
challenges to the excesses of a booming economy. 

“T have seen a change in people’s attitudes,” 
Mathis said. “Not only are people eating out more 
and creating more litter, but younger generations 
see litter along the highway and think that it is 
someone else’s job to pick it up.” 

Shannon Leskin, publisher of the Philanthropy 
News Network (www.pj.org), sees community 
involvement among younger generations as a 
challenge not only for Adopt-a-Highway programs 
but for all volunteer organizations. 

“We have lost a sense of teaching our youth, and 
by that I mean from kindergarten to high school, 
the importance of giving your time, money and 
energy to make your part of the world a better 
place to live,” Leskin said. 

While the need to tap into younger volunteers is 
a relatively new challenge, another long-standing 
problem for Adopt-a-Highway programs has been 
to find volunteer groups willing to adopt the more 
rural sections of highway. 

California and Washington initiated their 
programs in 1989 and both states are facing similar 
challenges. Gene Bremner, Washington’s North- 
west Region program coordinator, oversees 450 of 
the 1,700 Adopt-a-Highway groups statewide. 
Bremner commented that he has seen a marked 
decrease in participation by local granges and 
Lions clubs. 

“We really have to work hard to get a group 
started nowadays,’ Bremner said, “especially in the 
rural areas, where there are not as many clubs to 
draw from.” 

While California has seen its Adopt-a-Highway 
membership rise over the past year, Jack Broad- 
bent, California’s statewide coordinator, attributes 
much of that increase to applications from dot- 
com companies in major metropolitan areas. 

“We're having pretty much the same problem,” 
Broadbent said. “It has always been very hard to get 
sites adopted in rural areas.” 

Although times are tougher for Adopt-a- 
Highway programs nationwide, Mathis points out 
the need to be thankful for those volunteers 


__ already on the road. 


“Pride in their highways is one of the biggest 


Heyman, who volunteers on 


Interested in joining Oregon’s 
Adopt-a-Highway program? 


Adoptions involve a minimum two-year 
commitment to pick up litter at least 
four times annually along the adopted 
section of highway. 

New participants are required to be at 
least 16 years old and must meet safety 
requirements. All participants attend a 
safety meeting, view a safety video and sign 
a liability release form before beginning 
roadside pickups. 

The adoption is official once the group 
signs the agreement and the local district 
office issues a highway access permit. 

In addition, ODOT provides 30-gallon 
trash bags, signs and safety vests, as well as 
litter disposal. Once the first cleanup is 
completed, ODOT crews erect signs at each 
end of the adopted highway section, 
acknowledging the adopting group. 

ODOT began conducting its first Adopt- 
a-Highway recognition ceremonies in 1998, 
honoring the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of volunteers who have participated 
in the program. 

The Adopt-a-Landscape program also is 
becoming more popular for groups, espe- 
cially volunteers unable to walk the two- 
mile sections of highway in the Adopt-a- 
Highway program. The safety requirements 
are the same as those in the Adopt-a- 
Highway program. For more information 
about either of these programs, contact 
Bernice Mathis at 503/986-3031. 


leading motivator for many of the groups he 
administers. 

Meanwhile, Leskin remains focused on the 
bigger picture, raising younger generations’ 
awareness of the need to develop a sense of 
community. 

“Reaching out to youth to take a role in the 
Adopt-a-Highway program would be terrific, and 
have more lasting value than you realize,” Leskin 
said. “It’s tangible, visible and their efforts are 
immediate. 

“That will go a long way to help solve a multi- 
tude of problems,” she added. 

Opportunities are available for Oregonians to 
pitch in and improve the state highway system. 
For more information on how to get involved in 
Oregon’s Adopt-a-Highway and Adopt-a-Land- 
scape programs, contact Bernice Mathis at 
503/986-3031. For more information on Adopt-a- 
Highway programs worldwide, visit the Web site 
at http://www.adoptahighwaynetwork.com/ 
(Written by Jared Castle, Region 3 information 
representative, 541/957-3656.) W 


Oregon [12 Center keeps 
workers up fo speed with 


technology 


well-trained work force can be an 

organization’s best asset, and assisting in 
that effort is the Oregon Technology Transfer 
Center. According to T2 Center Coordinator 
Wes Heidenreich, the center provides local 
transportation agencies with information and 
training on roads, bridges and public transpor- 
tation technology. 

“Our goal goes beyond just educating 
workers on the latest transportation technol- 
ogy, however,” explained Heidenreich. “Our 
ultimate goal is keeping workers and their 
work sites safer through our classes and 
materials.” 

The Federal Highway Administration, 
Oregon counties and cities, and ODOT jointly 
sponsor the center. FHWA funds are provided 
through the Local Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

Rounding out the T2 Center staff are part- 
time staff members Andrea Asher, the center’s 
assistant coordinator, and Circuit Riders Jack 
Foust, Bill Kolzow and Dick Young, who 
deliver training throughout the state to local 
agencies. The center receives direction from a 
12-member T2 Center Steering Committee, 
made up of staff from counties, cities, ODOT, 
the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Association of Oregon 
Counties. The committee meets quarterly in 
Salem and advises center staff on training 
programs and budget expenditures. 

The center offers no-cost workshops and 
seminars to local agencies on everything from 
forklift fundamentals to flagging to defensive 
driving. Heidenreich estimates that 1,285 
participants were trained at courses conducted 
or sponsored by Oregon’s T2 Center in 1999. 
The circuit riders teach most of the classes, 
which average three hours, although a few, like 
the forklift class, are longer because they 
require operator evaluation. 

Dick Young, who retired 14 years ago from 
ODOT as Region 2’s safety officer, has been a 
circuit rider for 12 years. 

“T find great satisfaction in providing a 
much needed and valued service to cities and 
counties,” said Young. 

He and the other two circuit riders meet 
occasionally to compare notes and, when 
needed, develop new classes. The most 


frequently requested courses are flagging and 
signing, and defensive driving for maintenance 
workers. 

While six to 30 people usually attend the 
individual training courses, in April the T2 
Center, in conjunction with the American 
Public Works Association, conducted a Street 
Maintenance & Collection Systems conference 
in Newport. More than 200 attended this 
two-day event to learn more about vegetation 
management, traffic control, pavements and 
OSHA work site inspections. Most of the 
instructors were public agency staff, including 
several ODOT employees, who volunteered 
their time. 

Oregon Roads, the center’s four-page 
quarterly newsletter, delivers news on transpor- 
tation technology, grants, upcoming events and 
training courses to its 1,100 subscribers. The 
current edition and back issues are available 
on the center’s Web page. 

The center’s lending library offers dozens 
of audio/visual programs on bridges, concrete, 
construction, draining, equipment, pavement, 
safety and signals. Materials are loaned at no 
cost and can be ordered online. 

In addition to the training courses, circuit 
rider program, newsletter and lending library, 
T2 Center staff field questions from callers, 
maintain the center’s Web site and distribute 
materials and copies of technical bulletins and 
reports upon request. Many customers consider 
the center a one-stop shop for transportation 
information — if center staff cannot answer 
your question, they will find someone who can. 

While many believe the T2 Center provides 
a valuable service to cities and counties, a 
customer satisfaction survey conducted 18 
months ago confirmed it. Of the 148 survey 
respondents who answered the question, 
“Overall, how valuable are T2 programs and 
services to your program, 54 percent answered 
“very valuable.” More than 83 percent of the 
respondents said they would recommend T2 
programs and services to others. 

For more information about the Oregon 
T2 Center, telephone them toll-free at 
(800) 544-7134, or visit their Web site at 
www.odot.state.or.us/tddt2. (Written by 
Jayne Stewart, communications coordinator, 
503/986-4329.) W 


Protect yourself 
from computer 
viruses 


omputers around the world, including 
ODOT’s, have been hit with viruses recently. 
The “ILOVEYOU” virus was more damaging 
and destructive than the Melissa virus of last year, 
with estimates from $5 billion to $10 billion in 
damages and lost productivity worldwide. 
According to U.S. Rep. Constance Morella 
(Maryland) in her testimony at a May 10 con- 
gressional hearing in Washington, D.C., in one 
day’s time roughly 47 million people received the 
ILOVEYOU email worldwide. It infected mostly 
Visual Basic, music and picture files. 


Viruses defined 

A virus is a computer program built to 
replicate and spread, sometimes without a 
user’s knowledge. Some viruses destroy, delete 
or hide files; some format or delete hard drives; 
some simply flood email or Web networks. 


Protect yourself 
You can lower your risk of virus attack by taking 
the following safety precautions. Beware of: 
Email or attachments from unknown senders; 
Duplicate emails; 
Email that contains attachments you did not 
request or expect; 
Email or attachments that seem strange or 
suspicious; 
Delete the types of email described above, 
then empty your Deleted Items folder. 
Also: 
Call email senders you do know, to confirm 
the safety of email attachments they sent. 
Place only Internet (SMTP) addresses in 
your Personal Address Book and use the 
Global Address List for state addresses — 
it’s updated every day. 
> Keep your ODOT PC powered on when 
you leave for the day so IS can electronically 
install the latest virus pattern file — read 
http://intranet.odot.state.or.us/iscsd/ 
Documents/WINNT/logoff.doc 
Scan email attachments and computer 
drives for viruses — read 
http://intranet.odot.state.or.us/iscsd/ 
Documents/Viruses/OfficeScan.pdf 
If you have questions about computer 
viruses or think your ODOT PC may have one, 
call the ODOT Computer Support Desk at 
503/986-3800. (Written by Robin Custer, Infor- 
mation Systems communications coordinator, 
503/986-3282) W 
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Regional transit projects receive grants 


DOT?’s Public Transit Division has 

approved several grant payments to 
transit providers statewide through the 
Oregon Transportation Network. The OTN 
has paid for buses, vans and new features that 
will make riding easier for people who are 
elderly or have disabilities. 

In Klamath Falls, the OTN granted 
$618,840 to Basin Transit Service, to pay 80 
percent of the cost to purchase three buses. 

“These are full-size transit buses and are 
the first three of six to be purchased by Basin 
Transit for general public service in the 
Klamath Falls area,” said Martin Loring, 
manager of ODOT’s Transit Division. “The 
new vehicles will replace Basin Transit buses 
that are at least 12 years old.” 


4 


In Lincoln County, the OTN paid $39,984.80 
to provide 80 percent of the funds to purchase an 
ADA accessible small bus for the Lincoln County 
Transportation Service District. 

“This bus will replace a recently retired 
vehicle, and will ensure accessible public 
transportation for seniors and disabled persons 
in Lincoln County,” Loring said. 

Lincoln County Transportation Service 
District provides general public and special 
needs transportation throughout Lincoln 
County, from Rose Lodge to Waldport and all 
points in between. 

In Douglas County, the Oregon Transporta- 
tion Network granted $13,700 to put lifts on 
two transit vans for Umpqua Homes for the 
Handicapped in Roseburg. 


“This payment provided 80 percent toward 
the cost of modifying the two vans, which were 
purchased by Douglas County with funding 
from the same grant,” said Loring. “The 
Oregon Transportation Network had earlier 
provided $35,424 to the county to buy the 
vans, also at the 80 percent rate. Altogether, the 
project funding from Oregon Transportation 
Network totaled $49,144.” 

Funds for these projects came from state 
cigarette tax revenues used to fund Special 
Transportation Grants, and from the Federal 
Transit Administration Small City and Rural 
Program. (Written by Mac McGowan, Transpor- 
tation Development information representative, 
503/986-3451.) W 


salem railroad station reopens to the public 


he remodeled Salem 

Railroad Station offi- 
cially reopened last month. 
During a ribbon cutting 
ceremony, Gov. John 
Kitzhaber asked those 
attending to, “Please join me 
in celebrating a renaissance 
in railroading that will help 
preserve Oregon’s unique 
character. Salem Mayor Mike 
Swaim, Amtrak West Presi- 
dent Gil Mallery and ODOT 
Director Grace Crunican also 
attened the ribbon cutting. 

The 82-year-old station 
has undergone extensive 
remodeling and restoration. 
Construction started in the 
summer of 1998 to restore 
the station to its original 
glory, but with modern 
wiring, plumbing and 
heating. Much of the brick 
station building appears as it 
did when it was originally 
built in 1918. 

“We wanted to keep the 
historic look as much as 
possible,” said ODOT Project Manager Jimmy 
Hansen. “The lobby has its original 24-foot 
ceilings, and we kept the marble wainscot. We 
created a new ticket counter of black marble 
that fits with the station interior. From original 
drawings, we also recreated two 30-inch globe 
lights that hang from the lobby ceiling.” 


The newly remodeled station looks much like it did when it was built in 1918. 


ODOT purchased the building in 1995 and 
began renovations with funding from the 
federal Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act and the Oregon High Speed Rail 
program earmarked for passenger rail im- 
provements. Total cost of renovating the 
building was $838,000. Amtrak contributed 
$1 million toward paved parking, outside 


lighting, landscaping and a new station 
platform. Eugene and Albany also are 
moving forward with plans for train station 
renovation. Oregon City will add a new 
station and a new stop later this fall. 
(Written by Mac McGowan, Transportation 
Development information representative, 
503/986-3451.) W 


New Transportation Operations teams 


outline work 


T eams created earlier this year to tackle a 
growing and complex work load for 
upper level managers within the Transpor- 
tation Operations Division have organized 
their work and started tackling issues. 

What formerly functioned as Region 
Roundtable, an ODOT administrative 
committee, was divided into three separate 
entities with distinct roles. Following is an 
outline of each team’s work topics. 


Critical Decisions Team — the group 
focuses on a few large, critical issues. Paul 
Mather, Region 3 manager, chairs. Other 
members include the Region 1 manager, 
Transportation Development deputy director, 
Technical Services manager and executive 
deputy director for Transportation Operations. 

Focus: For the next six months, members 
will focus on: 


> Employee classification issues. 


> The ODOT budget process. 


> Development of a Transportation 
Operations business plan. 


> Production of a document to guide 
decision-making within the division. 


Issues Management Team — this 
committee works on operational issues and 
has final authority on many Transportation 


Operations decisions. Doug Tindall, State 
Maintenance engineer, chairs. Other mem- 
bers include: Statewide Project Delivery 
deputy and Regions 2, 4 and 5 managers. 

Focus: The group already has identified a 
dozen issues to discuss. Topics range from an 
evaluation of the Roles and Responsibilities 
initiative implementation to siting of cellular 
towers on highway right-of-way. 

Since they will deal with many topics, 
members have developed an issues tracking 
document and templates for presenting 
issues to the group, making assignments and 
reporting recommendations. 

The group expects that some actions will 
result in formal Transportation Operations 
Directives or Notices. Specific forms have 
been developed for such documents. 


Transportation Operations Round- 
table — serves as a communications link 
between the other two teams, a forum for 
discussion of issues from any portion of 
ODOT and a setting for recognition and 
awards for the members of Transportation 
Operations. Doug Tindall, State Maintenance 
engineer, chairs. Participants include all 
members of Issues Management and Critical 
Decisions teams plus Central Services 
executive deputy director, assistant to the 
director, Communications Division deputy 


director, Highway Finance manager, 
Safety manager, Civil Rights manager and 
Transportation Operations communica- 
tions coordinator. When possible, Direc- 
tor Grace Crunican also participates. 

Focus: The gathering features open 
dialogue and discussion for all modes of 
transportation as well as the many diverse 
units within ODOT. Agenda topics have 
included a Region 3 safety awareness 
program, community development by the 
director of the Land Conservation and 
Development Department and an engi- 
neering classification study. 

The Transportation Operations 
Roundtable generally meets on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. To coordinate 
schedules, the other two groups usually 
meet the day before or the day after. 

“T am pleased with the approach taken 
by the three teams and impressed with the 
amount of work they have been able to 
produce in a short amount of time,” said 
Tom Lulay, executive deputy director of 
Transportation Operations. “I’m looking 
forward to seeing continued improve- 
ment in our decision-making and com- 
munication efforts.” (Written by Monte 
Turner, communications coordinator 
503/986-4180.) V 


Creativity and efficiency 
Everyday business at the R-5 equipment shop 


xperience and ingenuity are keys to 
| peace business at the Region 5 Fabrica- 
tion and Maintenance Facility. Heavy equip- 
ment mechanics fix and maintain equipment 
for the entire region. Fabrication shop person- 
nel not only build two-way plows, one-way 
plows, wing plows, V-plows, sanders and oil 
spreaders for chip seal projects; they also design 
and construct equipment for special needs. 

“Somebody comes up with an idea of 
something that will do a better job, more 
efficiently and more economically and we put 
our heads together and make it happen,” said 
Bob VanDeGrift, heavy equipment mechanic. 

For example, the fabrication shop recently 
built a fully hydraulic pull broom that is more 
durable than similar items on the market. The 
pull broom, used to pick up sand from road- 
ways after the snow melts, has an economical 
diesel powered, four-cylinder motor, and a 
heavy-duty framework. There are now five pull 
brooms being used by ODOT maintenance 
crews throughout the state. 

“With the pull broom we have a product 
that is better than anything we can buy and is 
something we can use immediately,” added 
VanDeGrift. “When we buy manufactured 
equipment we spend several hours to several 
days making modifications so it is adaptable to 
our various situations.” 

The fabrication shop plans to take this piece 
of equipment one step further. They are cur- 
rently working on designs for a self-propelled 
broom that will not only sweep the sand, but 
also pick it up and load it into a truck. 

This resourcefulness and efficient business 
practice is nothing new. In the late 1980s, 
VanDeGrift was instrumental in the design of a 
guardrail cleaner. 
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Employees 
honored with 
awards for 


he 2000 Excellence Awards recogniz- 
ing exceptional individual and team 
contributions to ODOT were given to 213 
individual employees and 31 teams this 
spring. ODOT is filled with employees 
who make outstanding contributions, and 
the Excellence Award program provides a 
way to recognize their efforts. 

For a list of winners, visit the May 3 
Inside ODOT on the ODOT Intranet site, or 
email or call Kim Jordan at 503/986-3862. 


During the winter 
months, sand builds 
up along guardrails 
after numerous 
passes from snow- 
plows. This build up 
doesn’t allow water 
to drain off the 
highway so guard- 
rails need to be 
cleaned out every 
spring. This ma- 
chine is attached to a 
grader and extends 
over the guardrail. 
Gates open and 
close between each 
post and remove the 
sand and other 
debris. Before, it 
took five vehicles 
and six people to clean just more than a mile of 
guardrail a day. With the new device, less 
equipment and fewer personnel can clear 
anywhere from 5 to 12 miles a day. 

“We are utilizing our people better by having 
better equipment that we can design and build 
and manufacture right here,” said VanDeGrift. 

Eleven guardrail cleaners are now being used 
throughout the state. Transportation depart- 
ments in Idaho, California, Washington and 
Arizona have also expressed interest in the 
cleaning device. 

The diverse experience of personnel work- 
ing in the maintenance and fabrication shop 
provides an environment of teamwork that 
promotes a better way of doing business. 

“We are always looking. We keep our eyes 
and ears open for whatever the maintenance 


Division and region committees are 
responsible for the local administration of 
the program. Committee members 
commit many hours to marketing the 
program, making selections and planning 
recognition events. These people take their 
responsibilities very seriously and deserve 
thanks for helping recognize excellence at 
ODOT. 

Congratulations to all Excellence 
Award winners for a job well done! V 


Bob VanDeGrift and the pull broom used to pick up sand. 


crews are looking for. Then we figure out 
something that will work for them,” said Mike 
Crow, Fabrication Shop supervisor. (Written by 
Dan Knoll, Region 5 information representative, 
541/963-1330.) V 
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Series award 


Continued from page 7 


Chhommony Mao, transportation engineer 1, Tigard. 

Michael Morris, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 

John Neasham, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Prineville. 

Wayne Normand, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Allen Pine, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Jay Roundtree, principal executive/manager D, La Grande. 

Kathleen Schamp, program technician 1, Salem. 

Melodia Severance, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Antonios Stratis, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Devon Test, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Kevin Thiel, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Ralph Wilcox, information systems specialist 5, Roseburg. 


10 years 


Phyllis Benoist, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Vincent Dunn, grants/contracts coordinator, Salem. 

Teresa Frank, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Lam Han, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Deena Hansen, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Kenneth Harms, transportation services representative 
1, Roseburg. 

Thomas Huebner, engineering specialist 2, Hermiston. 

Nancy Johnson, transportation maintenance specialist 
2, Newport. 

Antoinette Markley, principal executive/manager A, 
Grants Pass. 

Michael Newstrom, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

David Newton, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Adel. 

Randy Palmer, transportation services representative 2, 
Portland. 

Kent Peterson, transportation maintenance coordina- 
tor 2, Eugene. 

Kathryn Ryan, principal executive/manager F, Salem. 

Chuck Schaffeld, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ontario. 

Rodney Smith, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

James White, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Juntura. 

Troy Wolfe, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Sweet Home. 

Laura Zeilinga, transportation services representative 1, 
Grants Pass. 


‘Tran itions 


As of April. Compiled from Department of Adminis- 
trative Services personnel data by Human Resource 
Program Services. 


Appointments 


Michael Atwood, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Humbug. 

Sandra Austin, office specialist 1, Salem. 

James Burford, principal executive/manager D, Roseburg. 

Jeffrey Carpenter, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Milwaukie. 

Frances Collins, transportation services representative 1, 
Portland. 

Paul Cormier, principal contributor 1, Salem. 

Tara Cuff, office specialist 2, Salem. 

James Davis, information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Ludwig Devito, information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Kathleen Ferder, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 


Service award 


35 years 


Dennis Carlson, transportation engineer 2, Portland. 
Louis Lathrop, associate transportation engineer, 


Roseburg. 
30 years 


Gerald Aasen, engineering specialist 3, Beaverton. 

Donald Ainsworth, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Pendleton. 

David Brooks, geologist 3, La Grande. 

Larry Carson, principal executive/manager D, Grants 
Pass. 

William Coles Jr., principal executive/manager B, The 
Dalles. 

Robert Fowler, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Randall Jenkins, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Raymond Keyzers, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Stephen Roberts, engineering specialist 3, Bend. 

Michael Shoemaker, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ashland. 

Ivan Uphoff, transportation maintenance specialist 2, Vale. 

Terry Wheeler, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 


25 years 


DeWayne Barber, principal executive/manager B, LaPine. 

Jenise Carter, transportation engineer 1, La Grande. 

Michael Cunningham, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Madras. 

Kim Currey, heavy equipment mechanic 1, Salem. 

Kris Curtis, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
John Day. 

Robert Edgar, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

John Gettle, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Klamath Falls. 

Michael Pearson, electrician, Clackamas. 

Ingrid Saltvold, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Frederick Sawyer, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Darla Stoneman, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Edwin Venard III, associate transportation engineer, 
Corvallis. 


Matthew Freitag, associate transportation engineer, 
Tigard. 

Todd Honeywell, transportation maintenance specialist 
1, Baker City. 

Heather Humphreys, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Janet Jenne, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Charles Johnson Jr., engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Kevin Johnson, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, Bend. 

Richard Kauffman, personnel officer 3, Salem. 

Russ Knoebel, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Robert LeFever, revenue agent 3, Salem. 

Thanh Nguyen, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Robert Rake, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Sylvan. 

Michael Rock, engineering technician 2, Salem. 

Edward Terry, public service representative 3, Salem. 

Julie Warncke, planner 3, Salem. 

Patrick Woodhurst, engineering specialist 2, Eugene. 

Barbara Worbington, engineering specialist 3, Portland. 


Linda Williams, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 
Richard Youmans, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Prineville. 


20 years 


Donald Bird, transportation maintenance coordinator 1, 
Ontario. 

William Carnegie, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Albany. 

Rod Cathcart, transportation engineer 2, Bend. 

Ted Keasey, transportation engineer 2, La Grande. 

Thomas Linn, transportation services representative 2, 
Portland. 

Johnathan Martin, transportation engineer 1, White City. 

Teri Martin, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Robert Neill, transportation engineer 2, Troutdale. 

Larry Olson, principal executive/manager E, Clackamas. 

David Sadler, principal executive/manager C, Portland. 

Lorrie Schaefer, training specialist, Salem. 

Robert Schmidt, transportation engineer 2, Tigard. 

David Simpson, transportation engineer 2, Portland. 

Robert Tesch, information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Richard Thompson, transportation engineer 2, La 
Grande. 

Terry Trefethen, property specialist 2, Salem. 

Keith Wells, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Bend. 

Rhonda Wolf, executive support specialist 2, Salem. 


15 years 


Roger Adamson, traffic signal technician 2, Salem. 
Daniel Anderson, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Donald Bergmann, engineering specialist 3, Portland. 
Ralph Borchert, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 
Paul Brown, associate transportation engineer, 
Hermiston. 
Larry Bush, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Robert Butler, associate transportation engineer, 
La Grande. 
Stephen Dockins, associate transportation engineer, 
Corvallis. 
Kerry Doyle, associate transportation engineer, Coquille. 
Simon Eng, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 
Patricia Galloway, information systems specialist 5, 
Salem. 


Promotions 


Carol Cartwright, transportation engineer 2 to 
principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Bette Coste, program technician | to program 
technician 2, Salem. 

Marsha Fiala, transportation maintenance specialist 
2 to transportation operations specialist, Portland. 

Robert Hughes, information systems specialist 6 to 
information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Carol Jackson, personnel technician to personnel 
officer 1, Salem. 

Theresa Ketchum, administrative specialist 2 to 
program technician 1, Salem. 

Douglas Kirk, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Klamath Falls. 

Lee McDannel, engineering specialist 3 to associate 
transportation engineer, Ontario. 

David Polly, transportation engineer 2 to principal 
executive/manager D, Salem. 

Robert Silfies, engineering specialist 2 to associate 
transportation engineer, Eugene. 

Kenneth Thompson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to engineering specialist 2, White City. 

Connie Vogel, office specialist 1 to office specialist 2, 
Salem. 


Retirements 


Robin Brooks, transportation engineer | with Region 1 
in Portland, retired in April after 30 years of service. 

Sandra Coreson, program technician | with Transpor- 
tation Development in Salem, retired in May after 
30 years of service. 

Glen Ferguson, transportation maintenance specialist 2 
with Region 4 in LaPine, retired in May after 30 years 
of service. 

Michael Kieffer, associate transportation engineer with 
Region 3 in Coquille, retired in May after 30 years of 
service. 

Michael Mandich, transportation engineer 2 with 
Region 2 in Salem, retired in May after 30 years of 
service. 

William Reynolds, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 with Region 3 in Central Point, retired in 
May after 17 years of service. 


Obituaries 


Arthur Dake, retired from DMV after 27 years, 
died April 28 in Reno, Nev. He was 90. 

Leif Hogenstad, retired from the Bridge Section 
after 35 years, died May 12 in Salem. He was 69. 

Dick Welter, retired from Transportation Operations 
in 1998, died May 15 in Stayton. He was 54. 


Kelly Greene, transportation services representative 2, 
Medford. 

Monte Grove, principal executive/manager FE, White City. 
Tracy Harris, transportation engineer 1, The Dalles. 
Yin Lwin Hwee, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 
Basko Kante, governmental auditor 1, Portland. 
Bernard Kleutsch, geologist 3, Salem. 
Lawerence Krettler, transportation engineer 2, Portland. 
Debra Kroske, program representative 2, Bend. 
Scott Liesinger, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 
Yvonne Long, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 
Mark Lusby, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Service Awards continued on page 6 


Larry Carson Dennis Carlson 


Robert Fowler Raymond Keyzers 


Terry Wheeler 


Louis Lathrop 


The Historic Columbia River 
Highway is designated a 
National Historic Landmark 


ecretary of the Interior Bruce 

Babbitt announced in late 
May the designation of major 
portions of Oregon’s Historic 
Columbia River Highway 
between Troutdale and The 
Dalles as a National Historic 
Landmark. 

The site was recommended to 
the secretary by the National 
Park System Advisory Board for 
its national significance in 
American history and culture. 

The “Columbia River High- 
way National Historic Land- 
mark” encompasses 51 of the 
existing 55 miles of road. 
Completed between 1913 and 
1922, the highway was listed in : : ; 


the National Register of Historic J, July, a weeklong celebration will mark the grand opening of the 6.5-mile Hood River to 


Planning your 
summer travels? 


ODOT’ Summer 2000 Road 
Projects guide will show you 
where to expect road work. The 
guide includes 80 projects 


Places in 1983. Mosier section of the Columbia River Highway National Historic Landmark, including the throughout the state that 
While the National Register restored Mosier Twin Tunnels that have been closed for nearly 50 years. For more informa- : . . 
contains more than 71,000 tion on the celebration visit the HCRH web page at http://;www.odot.state.or.us/hcrh. impact traffic, and indicates 
historic sites, only about 2,300, delays and descriptions of work. 
or roughly 3 percent, have been selected for the higher — Northwest and the first scenic highway constructed in Cid ei oeiaaawal 
designation as National Historic Landmarks. This the United States. It is an outstanding example of bearer CAC UT OOD SOONG 
status for major portions of the Historic Columbia modern highway development in 20th-century centers and Driver and Motor 
River Highway recognizes that the road is a cultural America for its pioneering advances in road design. . : 
resource of national significance. The road, and a Fee designed [ati anne a Vehicle field offices, OH by calling 
In his nomination for the road, Robert W. Hadlow, technical and civic achievement of its time, successfully 503/986-3200. 
Ph.D., of ODOT, wrote, “The Columbia River High- mixing ambitious engineering with sensitivity to the 
way was the first modern road built in the Pacific magnificent landscape.” 
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